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been built upon the democratic principle that all citizens should be obliged to work,
and protect, and rule the state. It is useless, but nonetheless interesting, to speculate
what the history of civilization would have been if Plato's genius had been exerted on
the side of democracy rather than of aristocracy. The "classical tradition," which he
helped so much to formulate, might thus have given countless generations of men a
predilection for democracy rather than a justification for a state in which an aristo-
cratic, intellectual elite was believed to be the only appropriate ruling class.
Plato paid little attention to education for the masses of people who were to do
the work of the city; he was interested primarily in the education of the warrior and
ruling classes. Education is designed not only to form the character appropriate to the
ideal society but also to act as a selective agency by means of which the most able are
brought to light. Children should be reared in state nurseries before the age of six, and
during this time they should be taught fairy tales, nursery rhymes, and stories of the
gods, with emphasis upon the virtuous gods and omission of immoral stories. From the
ages of six to eighteen the main ingredients of education should be music, dancing,
gymnastics, and reading, all to create the proper moral spirit. The object of early
education is to blend these elements into harmonious proportions. From eighteen to
twenty, further physical training, and especially military training, should occupy the
time of the men. At the age of twenty those who are to become warriors should begin
their assigned tasks, whereas those destined to become guardians or philosopher-kings
should continue a course of higher study for ten years, this course to consist primarily
of mathematics (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and musical harmony).
At the age of thirty, the less brilliant of the ruling class should go into the lower
civil offices of the state, and the more brilliant should continue their studies for
another five years. After a regimen of philosophy (dialectics and metaphysics), which
makes up the highest study of all, dealing as it does with pure reality and pure
knowledge, the true philosopher-kings will have finished their preparation for ruling at
the age of thirty-five. They then are to go out for fifteen years into the actual world of
practical experience and take part in the military and political affairs of the state. At
the age of fifty they are ready to become "elder statesmen," spending most of their
time in philosophical pursuits but taking their unavoidable turns in office as a matter
of public duty. Their main task, however, is to contemplate and think about the
essence of the good life by which the state should be regulated.
Plato's predilection for the intellectual discipline of mathematics and philosophy
is clearly revealed in this plan. He believed that such mental training was the best
preparation for the conduct of public affairs. Once the philosopher-kings are trained in
the pursuit of knowledge, they are ready to solve problems of all kinds. Thus Plato not
only helped to shape the content of higher education of the Western world to come
but also set the pattern of mental discipline that has been so much a part of European
and American education almost to the present time.
Another voice that spoke with tremendous authority for later ages was that of
Aristotle, who, together with Plato, exerted a greater influence upon the philosophy
and educational ideals of Western civilization than that of any other ancient figure.
Aristotle's conception of leisure as superior to trade or manual work helped to
substantiate the dualism between knowledge and action that Plato had formulated.